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ABSTRACT ^ . . ^ *v 

This bibliography is composed of selectfed documents' 
on American Indians in- the EBIC microfiche collection and in journal 
literature touting from 1973. to 1975. Included among the entries are 
^rveys of the special needs of American Indians, descriptions of 
f eder^lly-spon'Bored ^'proj^cts on American Indian education, 
evaluatipns of/ American Indian schools', studies of American Indian 
cultural' traits that might affect the e'ducational process, research 
on instructiobWl approaches and techniques usqd with American Indian 
children, docayents on special techniques for the education of 
teachers who wclrk with American Indian children, and curriculum 
materials for aii(^ about Avmericaa. Indians. The 73 entries include 45 
document abst«rt:ts taJcen from "Resources in Education** (RIE) and 28 
journal article annotations from the "Current Index ±o Journals in 
Education** (CUE). fJuthor/SD) 



♦ Documents acquired by EBIC include many informal unpublished * 

♦ materials not available from other sources. ERIC ^jiakes every effort ♦ 

♦ to obtain the bes-t copy available. Nevertheless^ items of mar<pinal * 

♦ reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the quality * 

♦ of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes available * 
via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) . EDRS is not * 

♦ responsible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions * 

♦ supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made from the oViginal. * 
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The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
with the .National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, ' 
Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under 
government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgement 
in professional and technical matters . Prior to publication, the manu- 
script was submitted to the Area Committee for Early Childhood Educatioi 
at the University of Illinois for critical, review and determination of 
professional competence. This publication has met such standards. 
"Poipts of view or opinions, however, do not necessarily represent the 
official view or opinions of either the Area Committee or thfe National 
Institute of Education. ' ' 



AMtKICAN INDIAN tUUCATION: AN ABSTRACT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Crosscultural influences in the education of minority group children 
has-been a topic of widespread interest in the last few years. However, 
the focus- of much of the literature in this area has been on Blacks and 
Chicanos, with American Indians receiving relatively little attention. 
This bibliography has been compiled specifically to call attention to 
selected documents on American Indians in the ERIC microfiche collection 
aird in journal literature. Documents included -in this 'bibliography date 
from 1973-1975. 

Included among the entries are surveys of the special needs of 
American Indians, descriptipns of federally-sponsored projects -on American 
Indian education, evaluations of American Indian schools, studies of 
American Indian cultural traits that might affect the educational process, 
research on instlructional approaches and techniques used with American 
Indian children, documents on special techniques for the education of 
teacliers who work with American Indian children, and curriculunf materials 
for and about American Indians. 

Abstracts of these documents were taken from Resources i,n Eiducation 
(RJH) and journal article citations from the Current Index to Journals 
in Education (GUI:) . Major descriptors (marked with an astepsk*) ajTdv^^^^^ 
minor descriptors appear after eax:h 'title. Descripi^rs are subject ^ 
terms which are u5ed in RIE and CUE to characterize the- entries and will 

i 

help users of this bibliography to. identify topics covered in the selections 
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^ AMhRICAiNi INDIAN LDUCATION: AiN AySTl^CT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

L 

Alaskan Native School Enrollments, BIA, State, Private: Total 
School tinrol Iments , Hlementary and Secondary; State of Alaska, 
Department of Education, Eprollment by Bfthnic Group,, Summary;, 
Total Enrollment in Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools, Final 
School Reports, 1972-73; Private and Denominational Schools, 
Ijjxcat ions, and Native Enrollments. 1973 26p. ED 088 648 
'Rfocument,,*n4t available from EDRS 



• ' *)6nerican Indians; Boarding Scliools; *Demokraphy; Educational 
Assessment; Elementary School St udents ; EsM lmos : Ethnic Groups 
High School Graduates; High School Student^>sParochial Schools 
Population Trends; Private Schools; Public ScrhK)ls; Research 
Projects; School Location; *Student Enrollment;\^Tables (DATA) 

Presented is the 1972-73 Alaskan native school enrollment \n the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Schools, state public schools, and 
private schools .. Charts are used to summarize the enrollmeni: by 
school, educational level, ar)d ethnic group. The state public schools 
have the 1 argest number of Alaskan native students, with a total of 
15,855, with 5,140 in eleme'ntary and 715 in high school. The private 
school total is 422--with 91 elementary and^3Ji high. School students. 
Information on high school graduates is also ^f^ven. (FF) 



AvailabAlity: Not available separately; see RC D07 779 



^. Annual Report to the Office of Indian Affairs from the Director 

and the Supervisors of Indian Education for the State of Minnesota, 
1972-73 . 1973 104p. ED 086 425 , 

Adult Education; '^American Indians; *Annual Reports; 
Community Control; *Educational Development; Educational 
Improvement; ElemdVitary Education; *Federal Programs; t 
Federal State Relationship; Financial Services; Nonreservat ion 
American Indians; Secondary Schools; *State Programs; 
Tables (Data); Tribes ^ - 

The Director's section of this 1972-73 report details the tribal 
take-over of Johnson-0' Mai ley (JOM) funds and the state's Indian 
Education Program^ The narrative portion describes JOM and supportive ^ 
programs for American Indians in Minnesota. JOM supported projects 
cover 3 principal areas: (1) basic, e.g., transportation; (2) 
parental cost expenditures; and (3) special services, such as guidance 
counseling. Supportive programs encompass 4 areas: (1) regional 
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Indian material collection; (2) P/ublic Law (PL) 81-874, Federally 
Impacted Areas; (3) PL 89-ip, Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
•of 1966; and (4) Qiapter 966, Minnesota Aid to Indian Education 
Act» The report contains the state law on scholarships f^r eligible 
Indian students, amendments to section 4 of this law, affa other 
available scholarships, members of tf\e Indian Scholarship Committee, 
a brief summary of all students given scholarship assistance, and ^ 
information about graduates and other students assisted in higher 
education and vocational schools. The report also present-s ^the 
narrative report of the statewide opportunities' for Minnesota 
Indiahs--Adult Basic Education Program^ as administered by the State 
Department of Education. Statistical Jables covering such areas as 
'the' rate of school taxes and age-grade Indian enrollment (dropouts) 
amount. to approximately h of this report.,- The Minnesota Education 
Committee knd budgeted and non-budgeted school districts are also 
listed. (FF). 

3. .Barnhardt, Ray. Being a Native and Becoming a Teacher in the 
Alaska Rural Teacher Training Corps . 1973 19p. ED 088 631 
HC not availabel from EDRS 

♦American Indians; Curriculum Design; *Elementary School 
Teachers; Experimental Programs; Literature; *P'rogram 
Evaluation; *Relevance (Education); Rural Ar^as; School 
* Community Programs; *Teacher Education; Teaching Programs; 

Training Techniques 

The program known as the Alasksa Rural Teacher Training Corps (ARTTC) 
was established in -1970 as a 4-year experimental program to train 
native elementary school teachers for rural Alaskan nsgtive communities* 
or for any school in the country where an Alaskan teaching certificate 
is , acceptable. The beginnii^ group included an even distribution of 
males and females ranging in age from 18 to 48 ifiho are a mixture of 
4 distinct native groups. As the 'program proceeded, it became 
apparent that it was not going to be simply a matter of applying to 
latest teacher training techniqu^s\ This paper explains the 3 basjc 
questions explored in the program: (1) Why train natives .to become 
teachers? (2) What is a native teacher? and (3) How do' you train native 
teachers? AnothS area that was investigated is t^he curriculum:" what 
students were doir\g, and what they- were supposed to learn during their 
stay in the program. Finally, the paper discusses what participants in 
this experimental program learned. This evaluation and discussion of ^ 
the above areas concludes that it is difficult to be a-^native and a 
teacher too. The program may not really be training ^^teachers'* since 
the feed-back from the participants was that they felt more like 
general practitioners than specialists. ' Also, literature in education, 
as well as anthropology, is often of limited use in the program. (FF) . 
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4. Bovees Charles 1!.; Binau, David K. Culture and Career: 
■ Community for Educatl><yi. 1974 ]0p. ED 094 923 

Document not available from EDRS 

^American Indians; *Career Education; College Programs; 
*Cross Cultural' Studies ; ^Cultural Education; ^Eskimos; 
Extension' Education; Instructional Innovation ; Language ^ 
Instruction; Program Descfipt:ions ; Speeches; Teacher Aides 

During the past 8 to 10 years education at Sheldon Ja*ckson College 
(SJC) has shifted to a theme of culture and careers. This paper 
describes current SJC pl^ograms, as well as sdme that are being 
considered!. The culture and native study programs, funded in 1968, 
began with the teaching of the Tlingit language? As a result, the 
first Tlingit language workshop was held in 1971, and workshops 
have been held yearly ^ince-then. Future plans call for the inclusion 
of classes in Eskimo languages land culture. Becoming increasingly 
aware that career programs with specific goals may be helpful to 
native itudents, SJC established a dental assistant program, later 
adding career education courses iVi forestry and fisheries. Realizing 
the need fc^r native teachers, and the specific need in Southeast 
Alaska for teacher aides. SJC initiated a teacher aide extension 
program in 1971. Glasses were taught by college staff who flew to 
isolated communities for weekend classes. Additionally, SJC has 
become aware that" changes need to be made irv^ instructional approaches 
in traditional as well as non- traditional edijicatidnal settings, and 
tJiVei^efore established a learning center- in 1971-72. This center 
provides reading program materiaLs; vocabulary, math,' and programmed 
learning machines; and cassette and filmstrip equipment. (KM) / 

Availability; Not available separately; see RC 008 07^ 

♦ *» 

5. The Cherokee project. Year 1 Report. 1974 23p. ED 093 537 

^American Indians; Behavior Problems; ^Demonstration programs; 
Diagnostic Tests ; Educational Diagnosis; ^Exceptional ■ Child 
Education; Federal Programs;- Individual Characteri'Stics ; 
*Leamin'g Disabilities; Parent Participation; ^Program 
Evaluation ^ 

The Cherokee Project, a model demonstration program for learning . 
disabled children at Cherokee, c North Carolina, began operation^ in 1973. 
Funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Office of Education 
(DHEW) , it is administered by the Bureau of Indiail Affairs, Indian v 
Education Resources Center (Albuquerque, New Mexico). This final report 
of the first year (1973-74) of the project discusses: the project's 
beginning; selection of target children; methods and materials used for 
screening and diagnoses; teacher and parent involvement; teaching methods 
and materials; behavior problems encountered; project evaluation; and 
suggesticjns for^setting up a program for le^ii^ing disabled children. 
The project^evaluation found that: (1) 12 of Xhe 32 target children made 



dramatic improvement in their learning problems; (2) 14 made* reasonab le • 
. and expected progress; and (3)^6 made no significant progress. Some 
suggestions are: (1) become familiar with the common characteristics ) 
of learning disabled children; (2) use the WISC or SIT for intelligence 
testing and observe * chi Idren ' s performance as they take the' test; and 
(JKwork individually with the children and observe how they work as 
well as wh^t they know or do. (NQ) 

■ -V ■ ■■ 

6. ^ Cultural Awarfeness for New Teachers to Hopi , 1973^ 4p . ED 082 914 

^American Indian Culture ; ^Attitudes, Commimity Characteristics; 
♦Cultural Awareness, Religion, ^Reservations (Indian), Social 
Differences; Social Environment; *Teacher Orientation; Values 

^The paper contains s'ome ideas to help new teachers coming to the Hopi 
Indian Reservation. There are certain cultural values and taboos which 
the Hopi people take for granted but which non-Ihdians do not have. 
This paper gives teachers an idea of some areas'^which have proved to 
be sensitive in the past. Listed are 6' areas, such as not using snakes^ 
in the classroom since they belong to snake clan and are used for 
religious ceremonies. Also listed are 8 si^erstitions which Hopis 
may or m^y not be lieve- -e . g . , -ants can get mder the skin and cause- 
bad soTes,ys4 teachers might want to think twice about an ant farm. 
Seven general observations are also liste-d--e .g\ , pipes have religious 
significance and .probably should not be made by children at school. 
^This paper is meant to Aake teagher^ aware of the Hopi culture so that 
they may develop alternatives that offend,, as few as possi-ble. Two 
professional organizations to ^consult for assistance are mentioned--, 
the Hopi Education Association and the Nat^ional Council of Bureau of 
Indian Affairs hducators . (FF) 

7. Downing, John; and others. A Cros^s -dujtural Test of the Cognitive 
Clarity Theory of Reading. 1973 lOp. ED 095 476 

^American Indians; ^Beginning Reading; Cognitive Development; 
Cognitive Processes; Kindergarten Children; Reading; Reading 
Ability; Reading Processes; ^Reading Readiness; '^Reading Research; 
Reading Skills. ^r^' 

The aim of this study was to test a hypothesis derived from the cognitive 
Clarity Theory which compares Indian and Non- Indian children, in two 
localities of British Columbia. It was hypothesized that', in comparison 
with Indian Children, t^he Non- Indian chi Idren would show significantly 
superior performance on objective tests of cognitive clarity in learning 
to read. The subjects consisted of kindergarten children from two 
school districts. In District 1 all the Indian boys and girls were 
tested and compared with a sample of Non-Indian boys and girls selected 
by random procedures. In District 2 the same sampling procedure was 
followed. Five subtests of the Canadian Reading Readiness .Battery were 
administered to the subjects. This test is experimental and contains 
the following subtests: orientation to literacy, understanding literacy 
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behavior, technical language of literacy, visual letter recognition and 
letter-name knowledge^ and initibl phonemes. The results supported the 
hypothesis derived from the -Cognitive Clarity Theory of learning to read. 
The Indian children were significantly -less able ^to r^ognize the acts 
of reading and writing, their^ abi li ty to, recognize and name letters * y 
was significantly poorer, and their concepts of word and letter were 
significantly less than those of the Non-Indian children. (WR) 



8. Educational Needs of Alaska. A Summary by Region and Ethnic Group , 
1972-73 . 1973 94p. ED 089 918 . ' / 

^American Indians; Child Develop'ment; ^Cultural FactoVs; 
• ^ ^Educational Needs; Eskimos; ^Ethnic Groups; Evaluation^. 

Family Life; Gifted; Job Skills; Objectives; Preschool ^ 
Children; Problem Solving; Reading Skills; Regional 
Planning; School District^; *Social Factors. 

During 1972 Worldwide Education and. Research Institute conducted a 
statewide needs assessment in Alaska. Initially more than 2,000 
Alaskans responded to an "Extensive questionnaire 'or interview about 
the stMe's schools. After gathering the data, ^ groups of representa- 
tive Alaskans were convened for documenting and validating critical 
educational concerns. These groups were convened according to 
geographic region or selected ethnic grouping. The study consisted 
^ of: critical educational needs in Alaska; analysis of educational 

\ concerns; working papers for an operational' phi losophy of education; 

goals and objectives; next steps to be taken; critical educational 
; needs of the Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and^Bethel regions; and 

; critical educational needs of the Tlingits, Eskimos, Athabascan 

Indians,, and Aleuts.. The educational needs for the varipus regions 
„ and ethnic gtoups were described for learner needs , ^^identifi cation 
1 of the target group of learners, criteria, criticality of need, 

i consijvstent level of generality, and maximum time allowable. (PS) . 

J ■ ' 

[ 9 . ' Evaluation of White Shield School, Roseglen, North Dakota. Part B: 

^ Appendix. Research and Evaluation Repoi*t Series No. 30-B. 1974 

120p. ED 099 157 

HC not available from EDRS 

Academic Fai lure; *Ameri can Indians ; * Budgets ; * Community 
* Re 1 at ions ; * Contracts ; Dis cjLpline Poli cy ; Dropouts ; 

Elementary Secondary Education; Evaluation Criteria; 
- J Letters (Correspondence); Parent School Relationship; 

< (Questionnaires; gecords (Forms); ^School Visitation; 

Student Alienation 

As an appendix to ^'Evaluation of White Shield School, Roseglen, 
North Dakota. Part A*', August 1974, this document substantiated 
^findings of an evaluation team. A brief on-site visitation report 
stated that students wanted more flexible course requirements and 



> and firmer student discipline; teachers wanted more authority clarifi- 
catJion on discipline (Bureau of Indian Affairs or school district); 
parents wanted a school program evaluation, relative to Indian student 
dropout and failure; and s*ool board members wanted wider offerings 
in extra curricula'r activities and special courses that would relate 
positively to the Indian segment of the student population. Findings 
substantiated the emphasis given in this study to Indian student 
failure, dropout causes, and alienation. Justifying the initial Indian 
parent concern. Included are blank quesUonnaires for determining the 
extent of school community relations, parents' right?, and information 
y about school board, meetings ; copies of comparative contracts Wd bud- 
gets; letters; minutes (a meeting on school consolidation); individual 
parent reports; student disciplinary rules; raemorandu^; etc. (JC) 

10. Espinoza,' Delia; Lopdz, 'Santiago, III. Dia de Dar-> Gracias . Modulo 
Nivel Primario. (Day to Giva Thanks. Module Pr imary Level.) 1973 
. 30p! ED 091 086 ' " ' ^ 

■ " ? ' 

Activities; American Indians; Anci'ent History; .*Bilingual 
Education; ^Cultural Background; ^Cultural Events; Food; / 
Foreign Language Books; Harvesting; History; ^Mexican Americans; 
^Primary Grades; Social Studies Units; Spanish Speaking; 
Vocabulary 

. Dia de Dar Gracias ^(Thanksgiving) is the subject of this ptimary level 
unit. The unit objectives are to: (1) know about El Dia de Dai; Gracias 
as it is celebrated in the United States; (2) know how the Mayas cele- 
brated it; (3) understand the context of the stories in the un5.t; (4) 
know about the main food used-, the turkey; (5) distinguish other peoples* 
customs from those of this country; (6) develop a minimum of 3 activities 
on the Thanksgiving theme; and (7) answer the major part of trfe final 
exam. The unit consists of a brief history of how the Mayas, alon^with 
the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Celts, had celebrations to give t^hanks for 
their harvest before the Pilgrims, did; the story ^'Guivito El Guajolote*'; a 
vocabulary list; a pretest and a posttest; suggested activities; and a 
form for teacher evaluation. (NQ) 
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11. fispinoza, Delia> Lopez, Santiago, IIK Modulo Navideno, Nivel Primario. 
Christmas Module^ Primary Level.) 1973 139p. ED 091 089 

Activities; American Indians; American Studies; Anglo Americans; 
*Biculturalism; ^Bilingual Education; Creative Expression;) 
^Cultural Backgroun'd; Foreign Language Books ; History; Learning 
Activities; 'Literature; *Mexi can Americans; ^Primary Grades* 
Social Studies Units; Spanish Speaking; Vocabulary ' 

rJour units are combined to form this primary level unit- on Navidad 
\Christmas). It ^^iscusses and compares 3 cultures: the Mexican, the 
Chicano, and the Apglo-Saxon. The unit consists of: (1) '»La Muneca Mas 
Bella de Wildrose", a story by Araado Nervo which shows children's feedings 
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12. Fagot, Madeleine. A Resource Guide on Indian Arts and Crafts fox 
Elementary and Secondary Teachers . 1974 56p . rD 097 154 " ~ 

' « 

. *American Indians ; Annotated Bibliographies ; *Art ; Art Ex- 
pression; Booklists; Charts; Citation^Indexes ; Elementary 
School Teachers; Films; Filmstrips; *Handicraf ts ; *Insttuc- 
^tional materials; Maps; Periodicals; Reference materials; 
*Resdurce Guides; Secondary Schoo} Teachers; Tribes; 
^ Visual Aids 

American Indian Arts and Crafts reference materials (published ^ 
1923-1973) are listed i^n Imis annotated resource guide for elementary 
and secondary school teachers. Approximately 260 listings are given 
for books, films and filmstrips, maps and charts, picture sets, magazines, 
bibliographies and indexes, slide kits, transparencies, di,3tributo* * s 
addresses, addresses for supplies, and places to wHte for more infor- 
mation. Included is a subject index to' the bool«*^ction . Among the 
subject areas covered are sandpainting, weaving, siMversmi thing, music, 
pottery, and many other Indian art or^craft forms unique to specific 
tribe's or to the American Indian in general. (AH) 

13. *First Annrtkl -Report -to the Conj^ress of the United States from the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education, Pa^t 2 of ^2 Parts. ^ 

/ 1^74 516p. ED 091 103 . ' 

Acadendc Achievement; Admi,nistration; *American Indians; 
Average Daily attendance; B9arding Schools; Budgets ; ^Educational 
^ Accountability; *Educational Assessment; Eskimos; Federal 

Legislation; History; *Nonreservation American Indians; 
*Organi zation; Parent^ Participation; Personnel; 3tatistical 
Data; Student Enrollment; Tribes 

Part 2 of the '^Fijrst Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education (NACIE) to theHJni^Qd States Congress'^ presents the 
Council's advice, opinions, and ctHwnents on the recommendations of two 
recent and bo^ld federal reports on Indian education: 'Indian Education: 
A National Tragedy--A Natipnal Challenge" and "Between Two Milestones." 
The^ complete ttext of both reports is given. The recommendations, indexed 
by subject, pertain' to: self-determination, Indian policies and goals, 
legislation, federal funding, the Indian, educational system, Johnson- 
O'Malley programs, Indian culture, local control and accountability, 
civil rights, health, and information dissemination. Part 2 also .contains 
(1) A Statistical^Profile of the Indian: Th6 Lack of Numbers; (2) Title IV- 
the Indian' Education Act of 1972; (3) Opportunity to Improve Ljidian 
Edutation in schools Operated by the Bureau of Indian Af fairs l-Department 
of' the Interior; (4) A New Era for the American^ Indians : (5) Secretary of 
th'e Interior Morton Reports on Indian Matters; Ji6) Tribal Unity for S^lf 
Determination; and (7) Title IV {programs: Case Histories and Reports . (NQ) - 
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14. Goodeiiiaip, G, 
Canadian Bxpe 



Kent. Bilingual Education for Indians and Inuit: The 
ience .. 1974 l4p. ED 104 628 



Agency Role; ^American Indians; ^Bilingual Education; *Curric-. 
ulum Development; ^Educationa^^^ Programs ; Elementary Secon(lary 
Education; Government Role; ^Individual Power; Language 
Instruction; Parent Participation; Teacher Education 

Thf 1867 British North America Act consigned responsibility for the 
Education qf Canadian Indians and Inuit to the- Federal Government, but 
churches ran the schools until the^ post-world war II period. Government- 
policy from 1948 until 1969 encour^^ed the integration of native children 
inffo provincial educational systems. In 1969 the government proposed 
that all s.ervicjes for native peopl© be^ provided thorough the' same agencies 
serving the majopity of citrzens. Nativa^eople rejected this proposal 
aoTKl in 1972 demai)ded control of their educational system in order to 
preserve their cultural identity. The Federal Government accepted the 
principle of Indium control of Indian Education, Canadian acceptance of 
culturad pluralism is reflected in official support for developmental 
studies of indigenous languages. Language programs were developed to 
J ^ enable initial literacy in Indigenous languages, with English or French 

becoming the language of instruction by Grade 4. iVhere parents request, 
the native language may continu^ to be taught thereafter. Qualified 
staff shortages- are being tackled through various innovative training 
programs for native teachers and paraprofessionals . Efforts are under- 
way to encourage^ the inclusion of native languages in provincial curric- , 
ula and to develop instructional materials and strategies by consulting 
native parents and organizations. (AutHor/NQ) ^ 

15. Harkins, Arthur M.; and others. A Summary Report on Menominee Indian 
. Education: 1968-1970 . 1973 146p^ ED 082 877 

_ - ^American Indians; Development; Economic Factors; ^Educational 

Change; ^Educational Research; Elementary Schools; Federal 
Programs; History; Individual Power; Middle 'Schools ; Parent 
School Relationship; Reservations (Indian); Secondary Schools; t 
Social Change; ^Student Attitudes; *Teacher Attitudes 

I 

Since July 1970 the Training Center for Community Programs (Uniyersity 
of Minnesota) has produced 11 interim, reports on Menominee edi^cation in 
. Wisconsin. This suiranary is the 12th and final report on this Ajnerican ' 
Indian tribe's progress since Federal trusteeship was terminated in 1965. 
The* Menominises, now citizens of Wisconsin, still have more than cultural " 
ties binding them and setting them apart. They have their own county and 
government; are stockholders in Menominee enterprises, a tribal ly-owned 
corporation; and have their own special set of economic and social prob- 
lems. The summary covers the Parents Students Committee for better 
education's solutions for problems in Jpint District Number Eight; back- 
ground qf that district and its Ti'^le III (lilementary ;^d Secondary lldu- 
^cation A"6t) project; Indian parents; and elementary, middle, and high 
school student and teacher attitudes. Ten major problems are listed, 
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sucli^vas the credibility gap, institutional overload, and an irtsensivity 
to dianging patterns of survival^ behaviar.' (FF) ^ ^ ^ 

16. HaVrison, Grant-Vei^ Wilkinson, John C. The Use of Bilingual 
St.udent Tutors in Teaching English as a Second Language , 1573 
13p. ED 086 030 ^ 

\ ' *American. Indians ; *Bilingual Education; Bilingual Students; 

Bilingual Teachel: Aide* ;» Bilingual Teachers; Child Responsibility; 
Diagnostic Tests; *Elementary Grades ; *En^ish (Second Language) ; 
Instructional Materials ; J>aivguage Instruction; Program Improve- 
ment; Review (Reexaminatron) ; Second Language Learning; Super- 
visors; *Tutori?ll Pro-ams; ^Vocabulary 

Bilingual education, as an approach ta the. problem of preparing the 
American Indian child for entry into American public schools, has not 
proven satisfactory ^^e to a lack Of propeivly certified teachers and 
a tendency, to thrust top much iq)on the child too fast. In response to 
this problem, a tutorial system has been devised in whixh bilijigual, 
•feipper- grade -elementary Indian children are used as tutors for kinder- 
garten^and first> grade Indian children. Procedures . to, establish this , 
sysT^ ate: -Phase I--to identify the critical vocabulary to meet 
students needs; Phase II--to devise diagnostic tests based 'on the 
criticaLl vocabulary to. indicate individual student requirements; Phase 
III--tb develop ..training materials, audio-visual materials, and home 
study materials for the Students' tutors and to select and train adult 
tutor supervisors; Phase IV--to select arid train bilingual student 
tutors and to conduct student diagnostic testing; Phase V--to assign 
bilingual tutors to individual students and implement instruction; "and 
Phase.>AW[^-^to conduct a post- assessment of the Structured tutoring learning 
process, to revise the specific tutoring model for use with Navajo children, 
and 'to revise the general tutoring model* to optimize it for use in second 
language instruction. (Author/HW^) ^ 

. k 

17, Henderson, Ronald W.; Swanson, Rosemary. Parent Training and Utiliza- 
tion of Knowledge from Research on Cognitive S^ocialization. 1974 27p. 

r ED 097 113 ^ ^ 

AcademjLc Achievement; *American Indians; Cognitive Development; 
" *Elementary School Students; *Inquiry Training; * Intervention; 
Paraprofessional Sdhool Personnel; *Parent Participation; 
Questioning Techniques; Role Models; Socialization; Training 
Techniques . ' 

American Indian paraprofessipnals were trained to teach parents to use^ 
soci-al learning ^principles to develop^question- asking skills in their 
first-grade children. Subjects were assigned to three * treattnent groups 
of 10 subjects each for a time lag control form of multiple baseline 
design. Two hypotheses were tested; C 1) instruction by parents would 
result in increases in question- a3king over the duration of the study, 



and (2) following eacK^ intervention period, treated groups would perform 
better than untreated groups. Both hypothes^eS were confirmed. ''A priori 
orthogonal t-test comparisons were all significant beyond ,0r. Variables ' 
-4celating to individual differences in response to instruction were also 
studied. (Author/CS) \' ' 

18. Hunter, William A., Ed." Multicultural Education" Through\:ompetency- 
Based Teacher Education. 1974 283p. ED 098 226' 

American Indians; ^Cultural Pluralism; ^Minority Group Teachers; 
Negroes; ^Performance Based Teacher Education; ^Performance 
- Criteria; Spanish Americans; Spanish Speaking; Teacher Attitudes; 
Teachers / 

This publication is the result of a Multicultural Education/Competency ' 
Based Teacher Education (M/CBT£) project which, among other objectives, sought 
to bring together the findings of separate studies, projects, dml re- . 
search efforts. The project proposed to take a broader approach to the 
overall problem of quality education by seeking to identify generic con- 
cerns and needs common to all ethnic groups and diverse cultural situations . 
The project at the same time sought to identify those needs felt to be 
unique or more relevant to certain cultural circumstances and situations 
than others. Part I of this document is in the form of a prologue; it 
is entitled ''Antecedents to Developments of and Emphasis, on Multicultural 
Education.'' Parts 2-5 were written by four educators and/r)r teams from 
the black American, Spanish-speaking American, and native American 
Academic communities Who weje invited to contribute. Part 2 treats 
teacher competencies from the perspective of the black American educator. 
Part 3 treats teacher competencies from the Spanish-speaking educator's 
perspective (including views. of Puerto Rican Americans, Chicano Americans, 
^d Cuban Ajuericans) . Part 4 treats teacher competencies frdm the perspective 
of the native American, recognizing the divergencies of views among the 
nearty 300 tribal groups. Part 5 seeks to identify teacher competencies 
common to all groups as well as those recognized in the general society 
as evidence of accepted requirements and standards. (Editor/JA) 



•19. Indian Education: Steps to Progress in the 70*s . 1973 S»7p. ED 081 537 

^ ^ ' \ 

^American' Indians ; Bilingual Education; Boarding Schools ;^ Boards of 
Education; ^Educational Objectives; ^Federal Trograms ; Parent 
Participation; ^Reservations (Indian); Self Concept; Teacher 
Education 

The booklet acquaints indi^viduals with the Federal education programs 
serving American, Indian students. Included are brief reports on some of 
the innovative approaches to education--i .e . , individualization and open 
classr6om5--in Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools. It delineates the 
broad parameters of the^IA's efforts in school operation, assistance to 
Indian college students, adult education, and cooperation with public 
schools enrolling Indian students. It gives information on the important 
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movement of the past riew years toward increas"ed Indian participation 
in their education programs. It is felt that^'this booklet indicates^ 
the determination, on me patt of the Indian people, th^ BIA, President 
Nixon, Congress, and people of the United States to keep these promises 
so that the 70's will be a period of educational growth and progress for 
^l^rican Indians .. ^(FF) 

20. Indian Health Trends^ ajid Services, 1974 Edition. 1974 85p-^l:D 098 009 

^American Indians; Data Analysis; Disease Rate; Health Facilities; 
Health Personnel; *Health Services; Infant Mortality; ^Program 
Ef fectivenes^ ; *Tlables (Data); *Trend Analysis 

The American Indian* Health Service (AIHS) , subsidiary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfate, is dedicated to elevating the health status 
of Indian and Alaskan native peoples by: developing modem health facilities; 
encouraging Indian acquaintance with and participation in existing programs; 
being responsive to the, concept of self-determinsftion; and by providing 
options for management, guidance, a^d partiqipation in the planning, operation, 
and evaluation of AIHS delivery systems. 'Operational gains described in this 
report include: (1) a decrease in disease and death rate (infant death rate down 
62 percent; gastroenteritis down '86 percent; influenza/pneumonia down 57 percent; 
early infancy mortality down 81 percent) ;\ (2) an increase in acceptance and 
use of AIHS (hospital admissions doubled; out patient services^quintupled; 
dental services quadrupled; and hospital births spiraled, eliminating home 
births); (3) an increase in personnel (physicians up from 125 to 486, 
dentists from 40 to 180, and regisltered nurses from 780 to 1,100); (4) an 
increase in new facilities (13 hospitals, 17 health cente:^^, and 58 fieid 
stations). Alteration of 14 standing facilities and implementation of a 
comprehensive environmental program are also reported. Statistical data, 
indicative of current trends, are p;rovided for the following areas of 
concern: natality,, infant and maternal mortality, morbidity, medical services, 
dental services, family planning services, nursing services, environmental 
services, pharmacy workload units, and service costs. (JC) 



21. Jackson, Virginialee D. A Descriptive Study of Teacher Education Programs 
for Navajo Indian College Students . 1974 30p. ED 092 29*6 , 

Alternative Schools; ^American Indians; College Students; Community 
Involvement; ^Elementary School Teachers; Federal Programs; History; 
Philosophy; ^Program Des criptions ; ^Reservations (Indi^an) ; *Teacher 
Education , 

• ( . - ' ■ . 

The paper describes four alternative teacher training approaches offering 
Navajo Indian college students the opportunity to become certified classroom 
teachers within prox:i,mity of their homes and jobs on the reservation. Programs 
discussed include Navajo tribal teacher education program, career opportunities 
program, teacher corps, and representatiV^^regular college program offered 
by Northern AlHizona University, Flagstaff. The purpose of the paper is to 
give prospective Navajo teachers insight into the ways and means of obtaining 
the education prerequisite to becoming fully certified elementary school 
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teachers, hopefully encouraging an increased nuinber of Navajos to enter 
the teaching profession ancj to remain oj^ the reservation. Two of the 
approaches discussed are associated with nationwide, federally funded 
programs. An /Attempt is also made td^j^scribe the history and philosophy 
t)f the careerfopportunities program a^Jpteacher corps. (Author/KM) 

22. Kaiectaca, Milo.' Competencies for a Hopi Reservation TeCcher: Hopi 
B'ackground Competencies for Teachers. Teacher Corps lAs^Afciates: 
Resources for CBTH, No. 7 . 1973 40p. ED 095 152 1 

^American Indian Culture: ^American Indians; *Hopi; Perfomance 
Based Teacher Education; Performance Criteria: ^Reservat^oiSs 
(Indian); *Teacher Interns 

This module cluster is designed to enable intern teachers to acquire 
knowledge of the Hopi village and tribal government, community and 
service agencies, history, valtie system, religion, and education. The 
rationale for the module cluster is based on the assumption that the 
reservation teacher is totally unaware of the Hopi child's culture, 
history, and language. This cluster contains the following modules: 
community description, community history, community value system, 
community religion, and community education. For each module, tHe 
following information is given: objectives, prerequisites, pre-assessmeht , 
instructional activities, post-assessment, and remediation. Also in- 
cluded in this modul6 cluster are a list of suggested resources and , 
flow chart of the intern's progress through the various modules. (JA) 



23. Kaiectaca, Milo. Competencies for Teachers of Culturally Different 

Children: Teacher Competencies for Teaching Native American Children . 
1974 ISp'. ED 091 379 [ 

^American Indians; Cultural Differences; ^Cultural FactorsT^ 
^Cultural Pluralism; Inservice Teacher Education; ^Performance 
Based Teacher Education; Preservice Education; ^Teaching Skills 

This paper discusses competencies needed for teaching culturally different 
children. First, competencies are discussed that* enable the teacher to 
gain community support and maneuver within the students Environment in 
the community. Proficiencies needed for. teaching language, history, and 
religion are described. Second, a preservice instructional program is 
described which focuses 6n giving a total picture of the Indian child 
in the home and school environment. Seven general competencies and 
several specific competencies in the areas of instruction, community, 
and student- teacher relationships for the teacher inl^m are listed. 
Third, 13 competencies for teaching in a multicultuiml society are pre- 
sented which include recognizing that all cultures 
needs, helping students understand their values and 
stilling in students an appreciation of human, diver^ 
ideal competency-based teacher education (CBTE) program for teaching 
in a culturally diverse society is described, and s5^n basic character- 
istics of CBTE are discussed. The author concludes tniat the goal of CBTE 



ive the same human 
ittitudes, and in- 
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should be to provide the kind of trairnees for differentiated staff po- ' 
sitions who are supportive of the innovative changes needed for effective 
educational development. An 8-item bibliograpjix is included. (PD) 

24. Lowry, Carlee S. Safety Education Curriculum . 1973 54p. ED 089 897 

Accident prevention; *American Indians; Attitudes; Community 
Involvement; Curriculum Development; *Curriculum Guides; 
Elementary Grades; First^Aid; Habit Eormation; Health; 
*Individual Development; Intermediate Grades; *Safety Edu- 
cation; School Responsibility; *School Safety; Secondary Grades; 
Self Care Skills 

The safety education program for Bureau of Jj;idian Affairs (BIA) schools 
was prepared as a simplified guide for teachers to use in grades i-ll. 
Safety programs in schools should develop knowledge, habits, and attitudes 
in order to eliminate, as far as possible, the dangers of accidental ^ 
death or injury to children. It should inform these future adutts of 
their responsibilities for* providing safe and efficient school plant 
and transportation facilities, including adequate instruction and a 
medical examination for school bus drivers. Safety is usually considered 
an area of health instruction and should receive emphasis in relation 
to the students' and the community's needs. In this curriculum guide, 
studen1;s are divided by grade intq>5 'categories (i.e., grades 1-3; grades 
4-60. Desired outcomes in terms' of knowledge^^ attitudes and practices^ 
suggested- experiences and activities, and evaluations are given for each. 
, For grades 10-12i suggestions are made for including safety instruction in 
subject areas such as home economics, agriculture, and science. First 
aid practices that every student should know are explained for both' 
elementary and high school students. The document also includes references, 
sources for fr^e safety materials, and a source and availability index 
for filmstrips. (KM) 



25. Macdiarmid, Jim. The Student in a Bilingual Classroom . 1974 8p 
^ ED 094 921 
Docume^nt not available from HDRS 

♦American Indians; '*Bi lingual Education; *Cross Cultural Studies; 
Curriculum Development; English (Second Language); *Eskimos; 
Intercommunication; *Native Speakers; Needs ;^, Primary Grades; 
Relevance (Education); Speeches; Teacher Education; Teacher 
Workshops 

Both Al^ka and the Canadian North are taking a serious look at bilingual 
education, especially in the primary grades. In the Yupik bilingual pro- 
gram in primary grades, children receive basic instruction in Yupik, with 
gradually increasing instruction in English as a second language (ESL) . 
For instance, in Grade 1 students receive ESL ins tiFAiction for a half -hour 
twice a day and in Grade 2 it is increased to two 45 minute periods a 
day. Most of the Yupik teachers in the program have had training in 
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basic literacy during the summer months. Additionally, to support th^se 
teachers in their programm;Lng, the Eskimo language Workshop (Center ^or 
Northern Education, University of Alaska) is continuously developing 
materials relevant 'to the primaty curriculum. The one area which may 
require some work in the Yupik bilinguaAp^rogram is training in methodol- 
ogy. Since ESL teadieri have many needs/ that are similar to th^ese of the* 
Yupik teachers, they were included in workshops held for Yupik language 
teachers . Also, it is vital for Yupik and ESL teachers to woyk as a - 
team so that the ESL section will not be ^a separate entity from the rest 
of the child's progrsuranirt^ Certain facets from .the Yupik language part 
of the day pan and often should be reflected in the ESL portion. It was 
noted that the needs of many of the teachers, both Yupik and ESL, are 
identical to the needs of teachers in the Northwest Territories (Canada). 
There is a great deal to be learned through communication between teachers 
in these 2 areas. (KM) 

Availability: Not available separately; see RC 007 779 



26, Mack, Louise; Flowers, Hazel. Providing K-12 Multi-Cultural 

Curricular Experiences. Revised Edition. 1974 75p . ED 099 447 

African American Studies; American ^dians; *Biculturalism; 
Cultural Interrelationships; Curriculum Development; *Curric- 
ulum Guides; *Elementary School Curriculum; *High School 
Curriculum; *Kindergarten; Mexican Americans; Multicultural 
Textbooks; Negro History; Puerto Ricans "3 

*\ \ ■ 

This curriculum guide seeks to provide teachers with a brief account 
of four minority groups in the United States: Afro-Americans, American 
Indians, Mexican-Americans , and Puerto Ricans^^-.^ cause Afro-Americans 
constitute the largest minority gtoiq), they are dealt with more 
extensively than the other three groups . This curriculum guide is 
designed to be used by teachers in all subject areas in grades Kinder- 
garten through 12, as they incorporate minority history and culture 
into the total curriculum. Teachers should not be limited by the / 
information and sources in this publication; due to space limitations, y 
the guide is a highlighting of events rather than a comprehensive history. 
There are three ways to locate information; by^s«bject matter, by 
date, and by means of the alphabetical incte-x-/ To speed the location 
of material pertaining to Ohioans and Ohio history, a color screen has 
been applied to this material. This curriculum guide lends itself to 
a variety of teaching methods. Two of these are: (^) .''Present-to-Past 
This method capitalizes on students' awareness of current events. What 
is happening today is studied and discussed in relation to former events. 
(2) Related Events. Since no event occurs in a vacuum, teachjers of 
various subjects can relate their discussion of inventions, scientific 
discoveries, artistic triumphs , great newspaper editors, to other happenings 
of the time period. being discussed. (Author/JM) 

J 
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27. Markowitz, Alan; Haley, Frances. ■ A Bilingual Navajo Curriculum 
Project. Profiles of Promise 16 . 1973 ^4p ED^ 095 073 
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opment; Elementary Education; *English (Second Language); 
Instructional Materials; Language ^Program3 ; *Navalio; *Reading 
Programs; Rural Education 

'Ninety-six percent of the students who enter first gride- in the San, Juan 
SchoQl District, Blanding, Utah, cannot speak or understand English-. 
They are Navalio and attend school on the Navaho reservation^ A unique 
bilingual Navaho curriculum project has been developed to provide 
learning materials in fhe Navaho language to enable the child to learn 
when he first enters schobl, regardless of the language he speaks. Using 
filb-strips, cassette recordings, slides, 16 mm films, book illustrations, 
and the printed word, the project translates the learning materials 
found in the classroom 'into the Navaho v^language . Major objectives of 
the San Juan Educational program are to provide instruction in the 
language the child understands best so that he c}oes not become retarded 
in the academic areas while learning the common instructional language; 
build a positive self image of all children; and develop closer communi- 
cation and understanding between parents and teachers. Evaluation shows 
that th6 Navaho children in the program have improyed in their reading 
and in their attitudes toward school. (Author/DE) 

28. Matsushige, Susan, Comp. Evaluation of White Shield School, Rose- 
glen, North Dakota. Part A: Evaluation Report. Research and Eval- 
uation Report Series No. 30-A . 1974 91p. ED 099 156 

Academic Failure; Administrator Evaluation; *American Indians; 
Bias; Budgets; *Community Relations; Curriculum; *Educational 
Objectives; Elementary Secondati Education; *Evaluation; Manage- 
ment by Objectives; Parent Schdbl Relationship; *Performance 
Specifications ; 'Personnel Evaluation; School Visitation; Testing 
Programs 

In response to a request from concerned Indian members of the community 
of Roseglen, North Dakota, an evaluation team visited 'nliite Shield 
School (an elementary/secondary school of 303 stjiidents, 50 percent Indian) 
on May 13-17, 1974 to survey: identification and classification of goals, 
objectives, and purposes; distinguishing between perceptions of admin- 
istrators, faculty, students; community, tribal leaders, and parents; 
school facilities; operational costs, particularly per student cost; 
student personnel (via personal records and interviews); educational goals 
(vs. actual program), establishing priorities, and recommending programs 
in terms of long range educational plans. Findings emphasized a high rate 
of failure and underachievement among Indian students; minimal community 
school interaction (due to poor administration, which minimized infor- 
mational communication); lack of written education, p?rent/school , 
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administrative, ^r personnel policies; lack of available data on 
curriculum policy; and a recognizable tax break in favor of Non- 
Indian constituencies. The coopera^ve agreement between the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and the school district was found to be "vague" and 
"outmoded, .. .obviously not drawn up by a lawyer." (JC) 

« 

29. McCartin, Rosemarie; Schill, William John . An Experiment ^th Three 
Methods of Instruction for Indian Elementary School Children. 1974 
21p. ' ED 088 616 ' 

Academic Achievement; ^American Indians: Audiovisual 
Instruction; Educational Research; Elementary Grades; 
♦Elementary School Students; *Ins tructional Design; 
Learning Characteristics; Methodology; Research Projects; 
Reservations (Indian); ^Student Characteristics; *Student 
Testing; Textbooks; Visual Learning 

The report detailed an exp^iment with 3 methods of instructing 
American Indian' children in Taholah Elementary School (Quinault 
Reservatio^, Washington State) . To assess the relative value of.r. 
instructional methods in the school, 2 conditions had to prevail* 
The content, of the lessons was to be unknown to pupils at all grade 
levels^ and the content should be of g«t!eral interest to the students: 
To satisfy these conditions, the study of the nature of cities was 
selected for its interest appeal. The 3 instruction methods were^ ^< 
(A) a method that relieri totally on textual materials that the students 
have to read; (B) a method that required the text to be* presented orally 
by th^ teacher with supplemental pictures; and (C) a visual pre- 
sentatiola with large overheads followed by an oral teacher presentation. 
The experiment used a 3x3x3 desigrf. The 3 dimensions-- grade, concepts, 
arid methods--were each divided into 3 parts. The 6 grades were divided 
into 3 groups: 3-4, 5-6, and 7-8. A total of 104 pupils were used in 
the expeiriment. Analysis of student achievement by the individual concepts 
across methods yielded an F-ratio which was not sufficiently large to 
be significant. The F^ratio on the central place concept was .15, on 
the special function concept .24, and on the break-of-bulk concept it 
was 1 .117 (FF) 



30i McPherson, Norm. Towards a Cross -C ultural Program in the N W T 

1974 13p ED 094 927 ] '—^—^ 

Document not available from EDRS 

Advisory Committees; ^American Indians; Bilingualism; ^ 
Communication (Thought Transfer); Community Involvement; 
*Cross Cultural Studies; *Ej^cational Philosophy; ^Eskimos; 
Program descriptions; Rele/ance (Education); School Schedules; 
Speeches; Teacher Aides 

Indian Education programs in Canadian Northwest Territories (NWT) are 
based on t|^e philosphy of communication, local involvement, r^l^ancy.. 
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To implement tljese, the NWT Education Department has developed made-in- 
the-NWT curriculum handbooks- T a curriculum guide for K-6 and^ learning 
in the middle years. In the NWT's 62 schools, there '^are over 100 
native classroom assistant^^ who not dnly help to bridge the gap between 
home artd school, but who also have helped inplement the native language 
program in '*the^^firs t 3 yeats of school. For the past 4 years, NWT has 
sponsored a teacher training program, for Native northerners. For local 
involvement and cultura^inclusion, nearly every NWT has an advisory 
committee made up of loncal people. At Rae-Edzo, an adl Indian school 
of some 300 pupils, the entire opetation of the schocA has hehn turned 
overto the Rae-Edza school society, whose Tnembers arrf elected by the 
community. Largely at the insisrwice of local advisiry boards, there 
are now 2 school years in the NWT, In most of the ij^ger set)tlements , 
school is in sessiog from early September until ttfff^nd of June, while 
in the predominantly Eskimo and Indian settlements, school commence^s 
in mid- August and finishes in May so that families may go out to the 
fishing' and sealing caups . The NWT also has programs in the Eskimo 
language, dental therapy, adult education, vocational ,training, and 
higher education, C^^) / 

Availability: Not available separately. See RC 008 075 



31. Michal, Mary L.; And Others. Health of the American Indian. Report 
of a Regional Task Force, 1973 34p ED 091 113 

* Communication Proble\^^><^ath; Dental Health; Diseases; 

^Economically Disadvantaged; Family Planning; *Health 
Services; Infant Mortality; *Nonreservation American Indians; 
Nutrition; *Re$ervatip?vs (Indian); Sanitation Improvement; 
Suicide — 

Good health is the result of such factors as sanitation, adequate 
housing and clothing, nutritional food, and a health delivery 
system which protects against contagious diseases by immunization, 
provides for early detection and treatment, provides health education to 
promote practices that will prevent diseases, and gives services in a 
culturally acceptable way. This report discusses American Indian problems 
^n securing any of these health conditions. These problems are categorized 
into four levels: (1) the differences in the key health indexes 
between Indians and Non-Indians and unique health problems which seem 
to affect Indians more often or severely than other populations; (2) 
specific health needs such as dental care, family planning, and an 
adequate diet; (3) making services accesible and acceptable by removing 
barriers of distance, culture, and poverty; and (^) basic problesm of 
sanitation and housing. The extensive interaction of the various factors 
in each of these levels is discussed for reservatid^i and off-reservation 
Indians. (NQ) 
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32. Miller, Louise. A Need for a Competency Based Teachefyducation 
far Native Americans. Position Paper . 1974 25p ED ^91 387 

*American Indians; *Cultural Pluralism; *Educational Needs; 
' ^ Educational Practice; *Effective Teaching; Models ; •*Perfonnance 

Based Teacher Education 

This paper addresses: (A) problems in the education of native 

Americans caused by prejudice and the coercive assimilation policy 

of the federal government, and (B) the ne^d for irapj'ovement of education 

for Indians. The prime requisites for change must be generated in 

a climate of willingness oh th# part of educational institutions to 

assume responsibility of their role as change agents and validate the' 

definition of educational expectations, needs, and priorities as defined 

by the Indian commimitylL Those definitions of educatiorjlal needs by 

the Indian community should then be processed int<3t^3?ei5ting teacher 

training programs as viable and essential components the teacher 

training process. One of the roost comprehensive models that deal 

with' the training of teachers for the ethnically different child is 

being developed at the Institute for Cultural Pluralism, San Diego ^'^^ 

State University. It is composed of four basic components: (A) 

philosophy of education for the culturally and linguistically different, 

(B) sociocultural awareness in the home and confiiunity, (C) oral language 

and assessment techniques, and (D) diagnostic and prescriptive strategies. 

The competency statements of this program are included in the paper, 

as is a brief ^bibliography. (HMD) 



33. A Modest Proposal. An Expression of Children's Needs by People 
in Rural Alaska with Recojpendations for Positive Change . 1973 
376p ED 089 921 ^ 

ir 

*American Indians; Biculturalism; Bilingualism; ^Childhood 
Needs; Community Influence; Early Childhood Education; *Educational 
Needs; Ethnic Groups; Objectives; *Parent Participation; , 
Regional Planning; *Rural Areas; School District Autonomy 

The specific concerns and recqmmenda^ons that the people of rural 

Alaska made about their educational system are documented in this report. 

The major need areas indi'qited in the re^ports include bicultural 

curriculums and bilingual instruction, the relationship between the community 

and the school, local control and local planning, and the availability 

of secondary education ip local communities. These reports were submitted 

to the Alaska state-operated system by The Aleut League, The Bering 

Straits Native Association, The Bristol Bay Native Association, The ^ 

Copper River Native Association, the Northwest Alaska Native Association, 

The Southwest Alaska Native Association, and The Tanana Chief's Conference. 
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In many cases the ideas of th^ parents are presented in their own words. 
A summary of needs and objectives is presented in each report. (PS) 

/ " . 

34 . A Note on Sahaptin Baby Talk. Papers and Reports on Child- Language . 
Development, .No. 5. 1973 4p ED 101.560 

r 

♦American Indian Culture; *American Indian Languages, *Chiia 
Language; Descriptive Linguistics, Language Development; Parent 
Attitudes; Speech; *Speech Habits; Verbal Coramunicatioa 

The Yakima Indians of central Washington, speakers of Sahaptin, believe 
that children should be treated with great respect. For the raost part, 
* the Ya^imas express strongly negative attitudes about using any fonn of 

baby talk while speaking to children. Through interviews conducted 
with native speakers of Sahaptin, a list of words and expressions used 
only with children was gathered, although the informants denied that 
there is baby talk in Sahaptin. The eight baby talk items elicited in 
the interviews are described here. (PMP) 

35. Open Concept School for Indian Education . End of Budget Period 
Report, 1972-73 . 1973 72p ED 091 117 

♦Academic Achievement; *American Indians; Cognitive Development; 
Disadvantaged Group; Elementary School Students; Federal 
Programs; Individualized Programs; Objectives; *Open Education; 
Performance Factors; Preschool Children; *Program Evaluation; 
; Psychomotor Skills; School Community Relationship; Skill 

Development; Socioeconomic Status; *Tables (Data) 

i 

The Michigan Department of Education's 1972-73 Title III evaluation 
reports' on the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , Title I 
Open Concept School Program for Indian Education in the Sault Sainte 
Marie area public schools. Of the 190 students in the school, 103 were 
of American Indian origin; 59% were from low socioeconomic groups. The 
program included students from ih^ years of age to 14^ years^of age. The 
major goals were: to demonstrate the feasibility of aft open concept 
neighborhood school for the education of Indian children; to create 
closer community- school relationships; to improve the performance of 
students in cognitive skills; to broaden student behavior in affective 
skill areas; and to increase student mastery of psychomotor skills. 
Parts I and III give data by ESEA evaluation form; the major content of 
the report is contained in the independent evaluator's report and interim 
report i This indepedent report focuses on the cognitive and psychpmotor 
development of students in the open concept school; on the program's 
accomplishment of its stated (^jectives; and on the operational features 
of the program as perceived b)( staff and parents. The report covers: 
observations of teachers ; experimental , control schools; on-site 
observations; parent and staff questionnaires; staff interviews ; junior 
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high follow-up; a review of achievetoent data; and conclusions and 
recoimnendations . Most of the information is also presented in tabular 
form. (KM) 
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Potts, James/Elliobt. A Study of the Retention of Indian Children 
in Grade One in NovaNScotia Elementary Schools ^d the Influence 
of Language\and Pre-School Qrient^tign in 1971-1972. 1973 
ISlp ED .082\'''" ^ ^ ^ 




Achievement; *American Indians; Attendance; ^propouts; 
♦Elementary School Students; *Grade 1; *School Holding Power; 
Scho9l/Role; Tables C^ata) 

The study examined the records of all American Indian children who weje 
in grade I in 1971-72 in all elementary schools in Nova Scotia to 
determine the number of these children retained in grade I. The 
method was a descriptive survey technique. The total population o^ grade 
I students was 134. The most significant finding was that 96 children 
of the total 134 had been moved to grade H in September 1972. It 
was found, moreover, that out of the total, 64 had never been retained 
at any level prior to being moved into grade 11^ In reverse, it was 
found thalt 70 children had been retained for at least their second 
year. In analyzing the language background of the 64 children who were 
able to m6ve into grade II, it was found that 39 of the grade I 
population came from homes where the commonly used language was Micmac. 
The repeat rate of native children is reduced when they have had pre-grade 
I orientation. Eight recommendations are presented--e. g. , in all 
programs in the pre-grade I area, as well as in other areas, that there 
be a maximum parental involvement. Other research which should be 
eventually undertaken is a continuation of the current study on a 
longitudinal basis. The basic raw dat^a about each of the 134 children 
could be followed over the next 12 years on a year-to-year basis. (FF) 



37. Pratt, Wayne T. , ed. ; Ramey, Joseph H., ed. Emerging Role of the 
Teacher Aide iJi' Navajo Education. A Guide Book . 1974 179p 
ED 099 151 ^ 

♦American Indians; *Bilingual Education; Counseling; Creative 
Activities; Curriculum Development; Language Arts; Parent Teache 
Cooperation; *Rol6 Perception; Second Language Learning; 
^ Story Telling; *Teacher Aides; *Teaching Guides; Team Teaching 

Based on the experiences on 52 Navajo teacher aides in a 10 week 
training course (1974), this teacher aide guide book for all * grade levels 
is primarily descriptive, though ''Helpful Hints'' are provided for 
teacher aides in Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools for Navajo children. 
Emphasizing the importance of the teacher aide's role in the "team 
teaching process", teacher aides are encouraged to envision their role 
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as a. "vital link in the team teaching process" and to seek further professional 
training so that they ultimately qualify as teachers. » Brief sections 
on the American -Indian, in general, and ^he history of Indian education, 
in particular, are followed by chapters dealing with: curriculum 
development (definitions, contributions, and suggestions); language 
arts (emphasis on the importance of communication skills); the English 
phonetic system (illustrations, arranged for easy reproduction^ include, 
pictures with written andprinted alphabets); storytelling ^(the art of 
stimulating storytelling is described with examples of stories/ told by 
children); creative activities (25, specific activities).; counseling 
(approaches) ; parent/teacher relationships and parent/teacher aide 
relationships (emphasis on the importance of commun-ication) ; role 
differentiation (examples of practices considered hQth he^ful and- 
detrimental to the teaching-learning ptocess); and illu&trated creative 
projects. (JC) 



38. Public School Survey of Construction Aid Needs Related to the 

Education of Reservation Indian Children. Research and Evaluation 
Report Series No. 31 . 1973 70p ED 099 155 

American Indians; *Construction Njeeds ; *Educational Facilities; 
*Educational Finance; *Elementary Secondary Education; 
Enrollment; Equalization Aid; Policy Formation; *Public School 
Systems; Questionnaires; -*Reservations (Indian); School Surveys; 
.Tables (Data) 

Resulting from a House ?^^ropriation Subcommittee's interest in the need 
for adequate school facilities for reservation American Indian children . 
in public school districts, a survey of the construction aid needs of all 
eligible districts was conducted. Objectives were to: analyze and 
interpret data from school districts in the 23 states participating in 
the Johnson-O'Malley Act Program; evaluate closely related and concomitant 
information pertaining to enrollment growth, Indian, impacts , resources 
ability factors, with a priority basis to follow; and develop general 
policy and guidelines for use by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in funding 
construction in areas of high Indian enrollment and for ^meeting backlogs 
whlt!h-^long with the regularized program will provide a total federal 
policy to improve federal interaction with Indian impacted public school 
districts. Questionnaires were sent to some 458 public school districts; 
162 districts in 21 states responded. Some findings were: immunity of 
Indian reservation lands from taxation is an "important factor in the 
school district's ability to finance needed facilities; based on the 
widely accepted ability measure, the amount of taxable evaluation behind 
each child, Indian related school di^^tricts are much "poorer" in 
comparison with similar type districts in their states; and unused 
bonding capacity is a vital factor in most school districts* ability to f 
share the cost of constructing facilities for the education of reservation 
based Indian children. (NQ) . 
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39. Report of Final Evaluation^ ES£A Title I Projects', Fiscal Y-ear 1974. 

Phoenix Area^ Bureau of ^Indian Affairs, Departmei)t of Interior . Final 
Rej^ort . L974 87p ED 106 033 ^ ""^ ~ 

*Acadeniic Achievement; ^American Indians; *Annual Report^; 
Expenditures; L^ngviage Development; Mathematics ; Paraprofessional 
' Schopl Personnel; Parent Participation; Professional Personnel; 
Reading; Special Education; StudentV Enrollment ; *Suinmative 
Evaluation; *Tables (Data) 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I Projects operated 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) , Phoenix area, during fiscal 
year 1974 are summarized in this evaluation report on a grade by 
grade-school by school basis. Data, presented in cha'l^^jld ^graph form, 
cover: the BIA»s organization; student enrollment in tl^^^enix 
area; expenditures by school; student participation by component and 
school; professional and par^professional staff; parent council 
involvement; and student achievement in readings language, mathematics, 
science, and special education. The data presented in this report 
show that most of the Title I projects were highly successful in fiscal 
year 1974. Students in 8 of the 11 grades gained at or above the national 
average "in reading knd math. Special education students in 10 of the 
11 grades had gains higher than expected without Title I; and in 
2^rades, the gains were higher than the national average for nonspeci^al 
education students. (NQ) 



40. The State of Navajo Education . 1974 78p ED 098 012 

Accreditation (Institutions); ^American Indians; Bilingual 
Education; *Board of Education Role; Certification; ^Decentralization ; 
Early Childhood; Educational Eqj^lity; ^Educational Objectives; 
Educational Quality; ^Educational Responsibility; Speeches ' . 

Ten working papers covered the following topics: (1) centralized 

vs. local schools, (2) self-determination and contracting, (3) implications 

of the tribal plans in education, (4) Navajo professionals (Indian 

preference), (5) public schools and Navajo school system, (6) Standards 

(Certification and Accreditation) , (7) bilingual education, (8) 

guaranteed education, (9) school board authority,, (10) early childhood. In 

general these papers raise questions which primarily relate to the 

concepts of self-determination, localization, tribal involvement, 

educational standardization, bilingualism, educational guarantees, functional 

Navajo school boards, anil early childhood development programs, all of 

which point to a growing concern with and dedication to self-determination. (JC) 
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Al. Streiff, Paul R. Management Decisions in Indian Education. Audio/Visual 
Scripts for a Seven Program Series on School Management Options. 
Research and Evaluation Repo:p;t Series No. 32. 1975 ISOp ED 101 886 

*American Indians; Community Control; Curriculum; ^Decision 
Making; Educatibnal Administration; *Educat|:onal Alternatives; 
Educatidnai Assessment; ,Filmstrips; *Parent Education; 
Private Schools; Public Schools; School Planning; ^Scripts; 
Self Actualization; State Federal Aid^fHlape Recordings ^ 




Designed to promote informed decision making among Indian people whose 
children are currently attending a school operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), this script for a seven-part program is made up 
of filmstrips and recordings which both ask questions and provide 
information. Program 1 is aii introduction/orientation program centered 
around the fact that by June 30, "1975 at least oneV fourth or 50 of , the 
BIA schools "will .operate under t^e managemfent system chosen by those 
served by the school." Program 2 is concerned with needs assessment-- 
evajuatiort of: educational goals of students and community; curriculum; 
activities outside the classroom; and school administration. Programs 
3-6 define four knowti school management options--(l) the federal school;* 
(2) the public school; (3) xhe tribal-private or contract school 
(legally authorized by written contract between the BIA and a tribal ly 
authoriljed group); and (4) tf?l combination school (a combination of the 
legal and financial asp'ects of public, federal-, and tribal-private schools). 
A fifth option is described as any new school program that has^not yet 
been tried. Entitled "Another Look: It's Your Move", Program 7 
reiterates the options presented in programs 3-6 and emphasizes the 
necessity for i^fdrmed decision making on the part of parents. (JC) 
i • , 

42. Sullivan[ Troy. - A Cultural Transition. 1974 13p ED 094,924 
' Document [not available from EDRS 

*Ad|ustment (To Environment),; - ^American j^ndians ; *Cross 
Cultural Studies; Cross Cultural Training; Curriculum 
Development; *Eskimos; Federal Aid; Federal Programs; Program 
Descriptions; Speeches; State Programs; *Teacher Aides; ^Training 
Objectives 

The original impetus for Alaskan Instructional Aides was derived from 
: ^he Alaskan Section of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and was 
'' jointly funded by them and the Manpower Development and Training Act. 
Since that initial program in 1966, the BIA has funded 2 additional 
programs*" training instructional aides for BIA schools in Alaska. More 
than 80 aides, graduates of 3 training sessions, conducted from 1966 to 
1968, are now employed in almost as many native^i liases and towhs. 
Cultural and language differences in Alaska, together^ith social and 
economic problems peculiar to a people forced into^ rapid adjustment to 
/modem- living, give a special urgency to these programs. It is* vital 

■ ' . . ^ ' - 
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that this training be continued to provide at least one aide in each of, 
the BIA schools not yet included in the program. There are also more 
than 200 state-operated elementary schools that would benefit from such 
^a program. Immediate consideration should be given a j)lan to expand 
the program by including 2 additional steps for teacKers' assistants 
and teachers' associates. A 2 year course for associates would qualify 
them as graduates who could occupy ifJrofessional and ^sponsible positions; 
assistnats would be able, under supervision, to perform many specialized 
tasks; and the present training for aides woulfl still continue to supply 
those who perform vital nonyinstructional functions. (KMJ 

Availability: Not Available Separately, See' RC 008 075 

43. Valencia, Atilano A. The Cognitive and Affective Development j of 
Elementary School Children Ih A Bilingual-Bicultural Learning 
Environment. A Study of the Grants Bilingual-Bicultural Education 
Program, Grants, New Mexico .. 1974 38p ED 096 033 

\ 

Affective Behavior; American Indians; Anglo Americans; 
Biculturalism; ^Bilingual Education; ^Cognitive Development; 
^Elementary School Students; Learning; ^Program Evaluation; 
^Spanish Americans; Statistical Data; Testing 

Providing relevant data, analyses, and observations, with particular 
reference to the cognitive and affective development of bilingual 
children, the 1973-74 grants bi lingual -bicultural program evaluation 
determined the personnel's attitudes and perceptions about program 
components and operations and the children's responses to Bilingual-Bicultural 
instruction. Native American, Anglo, and Spanish sumamed children from " 
9 classroom groups ^ program and 3 non-program) in grades 1,'^3, aind 5 
comprised the sample. Tests administered in Spanish and English, a 
30 item questionnaire, and classroom observations were used. Due 
to the lack of tests in Native American dialects, reference to ^. 
observations of Native American cultural features in the program was 
made rather than to cognitive achievement leased on the testsi. Tests 
included the Inter-American Series' Tests of Reading, The General Ability 
Test (Spanish version), and the Science Research Associates, Inc. (SRA) 
Achievement Series, Form E/Blue Level and The Primary Edition, Form E, j 
Primary I and II. Some findings were: students gained significantly in 
onal vocabulary, numbers, general concepts, and cognitive processes based 
on verbal and pictorial stimuli in Spanish; 3rd grade students measured 
at or beyond grade level on the SRA test; and-t^e personnel felt the 
program waa well coordinated, sufficiently supplied with materials and 
equipment, and effective in developing the children's bilingual ability 
and cognitive skills. (NQ) 
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44. Warrior, Delia C. Report on Native An^ftcan Asses^ent Colloquy 
(Alburquerque, New Mexitro, February 26-27. 1973). Nummary. • 
19^3 99p ED 085 103 ? 

*Aiiierican Indians; Child Development; Community Involvement; 
*Cultural Awareness; Disadvantaged Youth; Educational Change; 
Educational Objectives; Intervention; *Paraprofessional School 
Re^rsonnel; Parent Participa^on; ^Preschool Education; 
Teacher Attitudes; *Traini 



This report includes a /:ol lection of eight papers i^esented at the 
Native American Colffol^^y. The All-Indian consultants discuss the 
implications of the^CDA concept as it relates specifically to Indian 
curriculum, tribal education, training, educational change and assessment. 
The presentations are of particular value to administrators, early 
jchildhood teachers and specialists. (Author/SET) 



45. Wax, Murray L. ; Breunig, Robert G. Study of the Community^ Impact 
of ^ the Hopi Follow Through Program. Final Report. 1973 65p 
ED 096 0^7 . , ' 

*American Indians; Anglo Americans; Community Influence; Culture 
Conflict; Definitions; English (Second Language); *Interaction; 
♦Parent Attitudes; *Parent Participation; Program Evaluation; 
*School Community Relationship \ 

The social and cultural distance between the schools serving American 
Indian cfcildijen and their communities has b^en viewed as the source of 
many of the basic problems in Indian education. In 1968 the Hopi 
Indian tribe of Arizona instituted a follow through program to provide 
for such parental involvement in their schools' educational processes. 
This study looked at how Hopi parents defined formal education and the 
school and how that definition was affected by participation in the 
school program via follow through. Between 1970 and 1972 studies 
were make of Hopi attitudes toward formal edu<?ation utilizing participant 
observations and semi-formal interviews. P.T.A. meetings, classrooms, 
teachers' and principals' meetings were observed. Using a standard 
questionnaire, 178 parents were interviewed. As a result of Hopi-Anglo 
interactions withing the school context for th^ past 100 years, Hopi 
parents degined the schools as Anglo institutions where their children 
are sent to learn Anglo skiils, especially English*. Parental involvement 
via the Follow Through Program did not significantly change his definition 
because the program, designed and implemented from without the community, 
tended to reinforce and perpetuate the basic patterns of Anglo'-Hopi 
interactions . (Author/NQ) 
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Postscript 



The Educational Resources Information Center/Early Childhood'' 
Education Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) is one of a system of 16 clearinghouses 
sponsored by the National Institute of Educa.;^orrto provide information 
about current research and developments in the field of education. The 
clearinghouses, each focusing on a specific area of^ education (such as 
early childhood, teacher . education , language and linguistics), are 
•located at universities and institutions throughout the United States. 

The clearinghouses search systematically to acquire current, 
significant documents relevant to education. These research studies, 
speeches, conference proceedings, curriculum guides, and other publica- 
tions are abstracted, indexed and published in Resources in Education 
(RIE), a monthly journal. RI^ is available at libraries, or may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Another ERIC publication is Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE), a monthly guide- to periodical literature which cites articles 
in more than 560 journals and magazines in the field of education. 
Articles are indexed by subject, author, and journal contents. CUE is 
available at libraries, or by subscription from M^illan Information, 
909 Third Avenue, New York 10022. 

The Early Cfiildliood Education 'Clearinghouse (ERIC/ECE) distributes 
a quarterly newsletter ($2.00 - 4 issues) which reports on new programs 
and publications, and RIE documents of special interest. |^or a complete 
list of ERIC/ECE publications, or if you would like to subscribe to the 
Newsletter write: Publications Office/IREC, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, Illinois 
61801. All orders must be accompanied by check or money order, payable 
to the University of Illinois. Sorry, we cannot bill. 
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HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS^ 



Order (documents by ED numbjer, specifying whether you want hard 
copy (HC) , which is a photocopy of- the original, or microfiche (MF) 
which is a transparent film card containing up to ^95 pages of text. 

A new price schedule for ERIC documents has just been 
announced: | 



Hard copy 



Pages 

1-25 
26-50 
51-75 
76-100 



Price 

$ 1.58 
1.95 
3.32 
4.43 



(Add $1.27 for every additional 25 
pages or fraction thereof.) 



Microfiche 



Pages 
1-480 



Pfice 

$ .76 per microfiche 



(Add $1.58 for each additional 96-page 
increment or fraction thereof.) 

Prices shown do not include postage, which must be added to all orders. 

Book ra^e: 18p for first pound (one pound is approximiitely 60 microfiche 

or 100 hard copy pages); 8c per pound increment over first pound. (First 

class 6r air mail postage is available at additional cost.) Send order 

and check to: 

Computer Microfilm International 
P. 0. Box 190 
Arlington, Va. 22210 
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ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES. -CURRENT ADDRESSES 



CAREER EDUCATION 
204 Curler 

Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

COUNSELING AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
The University of Michigan 
School of Education Building 
Room 2108, East Univ. 5 South Univ. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

♦EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
University of Illinois 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
. University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

HANDICAPPED AJ^D GIFTED 

The Council for Exceptional Children 

1920 Association Drive 

Reston, Virginia 22091 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
George Washington University 
1 Dupont Circle, Suite 630 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

INFORMATION RESOURCES 
School of Education, SCRDT 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 9430S; 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 

University of California' 

96 PoweM Library 

Los Angeles, California 90024 



LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 

Modem Language Assoc. of America 

62 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10011 

READING AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS n 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

RURAL EDUCATION AND SMALL SCHOOLS 
New Mexico State University, Box 3AP 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88003 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

Ohio State University 

1800 Cannon Drive, 400 Lincoln Tower 

Columbus, Ohio 43221 

SOCIAL STUDIES/SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION 
855 Broadway 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

1 Dupont Circle N.W., Suite 616 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

TEST, MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 

URBAN EDUCATION 

Teachers College, Box 40 ^ 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 



*ERIC/ECE is responsible for research documents on the physiological, 
psychological, and cultural development of children from birth through 
age eight, with major focus on educational theory, research and practice 
related to the development of young children. 
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